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“THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


When the chief topic of earnest and, in some aspects of it, almost 
hopeless discussion, is the Negro in the United States, his present 
status and his future position, the American Colonization Society 
certainly cannot be silent. 

The idea ot such an organization as the American Colonization 


Society was conceived long before the Declaration of Independence 


or the rise of the anti-slavery agitation by men who not only recog 
nized the problem which the presence of the Negro had’ thrust upon 
the country, but considered also the Providential purpose which, it 
seemed to them, the residence of the Negro here had in view in its 
bearing upon the evangelization, through their instrumentality. of 
the millions in their fatherland. 

When we take into consideration events now transpiring in Af 
rica, the insurmountable obstacles which, in the equatorial parts of 
that Continent, confront the efforts of the white man, and the steady 
though unobserved manner in which the Liberian Republic, that off 
shoot from the United States, is gradually advancing on that Conti 
nent, bringing the Aborigines within the pale of Christian civilization 
and when we consider also the situation in the southern part of our 
own country, we cannot but feel that the founders and patrons of the 
American Colonization Society were not only philosophers and _ phi 
j anthropists, but prophets. 

The Negro problem now confronts us in an intensified form 
presenting a more serious and complicated aspect than it did in the 
time of slavery ; for whereas under si ivery the Negro was apart from 
the political life of the nation, used only as an instrument and a chat- 
tel, now he is by law a part of the political machinery, preventing in 
the mind of many its easy, convenient and successful working—a part 
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and yet nota part—incapable, according to the teachings of Mr. 
Philip A. Bruce and other Southern writers, of comprehendirtg the 
institutions under which he lives. 

As we gather the views of Southern thinkers and writers, they all 
seem to tend to the same conclusion, that American institutions will 
ere long be subjected to a severer strain than they have yet endured, 
and one of the most important causes of this strain will be the evil 
influence which the Southern blacks will indirectly exercise on the 
national destiny. To prevent the sinister results apprehended, these 
writers are reaching the view that for the good of both races separa 
tion is necessary. It does not derogate at all from the comprehen 
sive principles we have inculcated, which included the civilization and 
evangelization of Africa, that some of these Southern statesmen are 
disposed to ignore the “Dark Continent” in their suggestions for a 
deportation of the race. Granted the necessity of a separation, and 
the means for effecting that separation, and there is not the slightest 
doubt as to the direction in which the great body of the Negro popu- 
lation will move. They are Africans and the heart of the genuine 
African is in Africa—there alone is the untrammeled field for his so 
cial, intellectual, political and religious development. There are on 
file in this office applications from thousands upon thousands of the 
sons of Africa in the South for assistance and facilities to reach the 
land of their fathers, not only to escape from dlsabilities, but to carry 
the gospel to their brethren. We are in a position te know that the 

rhite philosophers and statesmen of the South are not a whit more 
anxious to see a separation of the two races than the “ Plantation 
Negro,” so unjustly disparaged in Mr. Bruce’s thoughtful and timely 
publication.* 

We will give here one or two of the recent utterances of South 
ern statesmen and others on this subject. Hon. William P. Calhoun, 
writing from Abbeville, S. C., April 4, 1889, says: 

“*The thing that thousands in the South desire is the actual elimination of the 
Negro from politics and the South by colonization. It is simply a waste of time 
to work to break up the solid South in any other way. Just so long as the Negro 
remains with us, whether disfranchised or not, the South will remain solid. We 
have no use for such a population asthe colored race. We want white men in the 
South; and the only way to get them to come among us is to remove the Negro 

I " who can bring about this removal and thus eliminate the sad p» vblem, by 
look n greater than Washington and th r leemer of 
; " * I, for one—and there are thousands in the South 
who agree with me—favor the colonization of the Negro. If it :s to be done the 
manner of doing so must be worked out as soon as possible, but I cannct go into 
details on this matter.”’ 

Senator Hampton, interviewed a few weeks ago by a reporter of 


The Plantation Negroas a Freeman 
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the Washington Avening Star, said: 

“*We would gladly see the colored people move elsewhere, and we would be 
willing to suffer any reduction of representation that might result from their de- 
parture. It would deprive us of much of our labor 2nd make it a little harder for 
the present generation, but it would be the salvation of the future. I do not wish 
any harm to the Negroes, but I would gladly sacrifice whatever votes we get in 
the electoral college or in Congress, by reason of them, if they would go off t 
themselves. I would gladly vote to appropriate fifty millions of dollars for the 
purchase of Cuba or some other place for them to settle in.”’ 

Senator Ingalls says: “ Many intclligent Northerners appreciate 
the motives which impel the Southern suppression of the colored 
vote, and under simllar circumstances would move in the same direc- 


tion.” 

On this subject there is a consensus of opinion among Southern 
statesmen, and space would fail us to give the views in harmony with 
theirs of leading Southern and Northern papers, 

There is at the same time considerable feeling in favor of Africa 
and Liberia as a field for the future efforts of the American Negro 
who, as long as he remains on this side, it is alleged, will be a source 
of strife and contention. The Baltimore Sux, August 23, in an able 
article on “African Ethnology,” speaks of Liberia as follows: 

** Liberia occupies a large extent of country, not very flourishing, but capable 
of high improvement if it could receive all the elements of support, especialiy in 
settlers, which its admirable location and conditions so fairly entitle it to receive 
from the United States, responsible in many ways for its foundation and continu 
ance. The scantiest attempts only have been made to extend and strengthen the 
influence of the Republic, but it would seem that : uch a fine field should not long 
er be neglected by American help, especially by that of transplanted Africans on 
American soil. When filled up and properly equipped to its full capacity Liberia 
will be likely to play a considerable part in helping to civilize the neighboring 
and now savage countries.”’ 

The New York Herald (August 30th) contained a long and in 
teresting communication on “New Empires of Commerce,” in which 
Liberia is highly commended to the attention of the United States 
Government and the American public. Inan able and appreciative 
leader on the subject the editor says 

‘‘Africa will tempt the avarice Of every race on the globe within the next 
century. Within the next five centuries it may become one of the great factors of 
civilization, crowded with nationalities which may possibly hold the balance of 
political power and dictate the policy of the rest of Christendom. 

*-On the west is the struggling Republic of Liberia, which has never received 
the credit it has so hardly earned. 

‘Already a demand has been made for two transcontinental railroads. One 
is to have its western terminus at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, and its route 
will extend through Masina, Sokoto, Darfur, Abyssinia, and end on the eastern 
coast at the foot of the Red Sea. The other will begin at the mouth of the Congo 
and run through the heart of the Continent, already explored by Stanley, with an 


eastern terminus close to Zanzibar. 
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**To be sure, it almost makes the brain reel to think of the time as near at 
and when New York will hear from Central Africa by telegraph as we do from 
Dakota, of contested elections and strikes in cities of a million inhabitants, and 
when it wili be as attractive to spend a winter in some fashionable health resort a 
few miles trom Victoria Nyanza as it is now to make the tour of Europe. 

“*The last unconquered spot on the earth will surrender to the victorious en 
terprise of man, and Africa, hitherto symbolized by nakedn essnd barbaric splen- 


dor, will be ‘clothed upon’ with the robes of a Christian civilization and be admit 


ted into the brotherhood of nations, worthy of a place in the councils of human 


progress.’ 

It will appear, then, that events here and events in that distant 
Continent are pointing to a realization, at no dis:ant day, of the hopes 
and expectations—social, political, and retigious for Africa and this 
nation—which led to the founding of the American Colonization So- 
ciety seventy-two years ago, and towards which we have labored dur- 


ing that time steadily and without interruption 


LIBERIA.’ 


I have great pleasure in addressing the Manchester Geographic: 
~ociet} on the subject of Liberia 

Liberia, in point of situation, occupies the grain coast of Northern 
Guinea, and lies between the fourth and ninth parallels of north lati- 
tude, having the English colonies of Sierra Leone on the northwest 
and the gold coast and Cape Coast Castle on the southeast. It was 
originally founded by the American Colonization Society: in 1821. In 
1843 a form of government as a Commonwealth was set up, and for 
four years worked very harmoniously, and prepared the way for that 
which occurred in 1847, when Liberia became an independent State 
and was acknowledged as such by all European Powers. It is the 
outcome of Negro emancipation, and consequently it is composed of 
freed Negroes and their descendants, with numerous aboriginal tribes 
and is entirely governed by men of color 

The great ability, learning and skill of many oi Liberia's citizens 
are found in their code of laws, which for lumanity, justice, and mo 
rality no other country can excel. One of her first articles is that 
Christianity is the foundation of all law: her next that education is a 
necessity, admitting of no appeal. The government of Liberia co1- 
sists of a President and ministers, as in other countries; two houses 
of Parliament, a Senate and a Lower House 


*By Hon. E. B. Gudgeon, Consul-General of Liberia, London Reai at 


»y 


meeting of the Manchester Geographical Society, November 2:1, 1888, and published in 


its Journal 
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Nearly two millions of people are subject to her rule, consisting 
of about twenty thousand freed Negroes and their descendants, the 
remainder belonging to Aborigines, tribes of which I shall speak a 
little later on. It is, however, the boast of Liberia's sons that though 
she possesses a seaboard of some five hundre:i miles and an interior 
of about two hundred, she has not acquired territory by seizure, con- 
quest, or the spilling of one drop of blood. All has been acquired 
by treaty, purchase, exchange and barter. 

As in most other countries similarly situated, the land in the 
vicinity of the ocean is generally Jow and marshy. There are some 
elevated spots, however, such as those on which the cities of Monro- 
viaand Harper are located. The land becomes more ele- 
vated towards the interior, and within fifty miles of the coast it is 
quite mountainous. Far as the eye can reach, from the highest points 


of land in the vicinity of the ocean, the whole country presents the 


. 
appearance of a deep, unbroken forest, with hill-top rising above 


hill-top toward the vast interior, the country consisting, not, as is 
supposed by some persons, of ari lain and burning sands, but o 
hills and valleys, covered with the verdure of perpetual spring. ‘Th: 
country is well watered ; many beautiful streams may be seen wind- 
ing their way amid blooming flowers and wild shrubbery, and many 
cooling springs of clear sparkling water invite the weary traveler t 

linger and quench his thirst. 

The soil of Liberia, like that of other countries, varies in ap- 
pearance, quality and productiveness. That of the uplands, though 
generally much inferior to that of the lowlands, is better adapted to 
some articles of produce. The upland soil usually consists of red- 
dish clay, more or less mixed with soft rocks and stones, containing 
considerable quantities of iron. That of the lowlands, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ocean, consists principally of sand. Besides this 
sindy soil there are two other varieties of lowland soil, one of which 
is that on the banks of the rivers, within a few miles of the sea. This 
consists of a loose, deep black mould, which is peculiarly adapted t 
the growth of those kind of vegetables that thrive best during the 
dry season 

The other variety is that which is generally found extending back 
from the banks of the rivers, farther from the sea than the last 
named. Thisconsists of a light colored clay, more or less tempered 
with sand, and it is well adapted to almost every kind of vegetabies 
that will thrive in tropical climates. I should remark that, being a 
sub-tropical country, Liberia enjoys a climate which produces every 


kind of fruit, and in abundance 
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It is often asked, Is this country healthy? I will give you the 
account just published by “natives and travelers.” Thus, Bishop 
Taylor says: “I have entirely changed my mind in regard to the 
perils of life in this country, especially in Liberia, which I believe to 
be a healthful climate, much more so than the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, New Jersey, or New York, and far ahead of settlements of the 
Mississippi Valley ;” and he adds, “It is an equally salubrious, en- 
joyable climate, and no plague of flies and but few mosquitoes.” An- 
other traveler writes: “I need not speak of the soil of the Cavalla 
rivercountry. Itisallfertile, yet high, hilly and healthful. The river 
itself, nearly as large as the Hudson, flows rapidly between high 
banks, with no swamps, and is beautifully clear.” He adds: “I saw 
so many beautiful hills on which I would like to build a house and 
settle down that I could not but be enraptured with the sight.” An- 
other calls it “the garden spot of West Africa.” Speaking of the 
climate of Liberia reminds me of an incident which occurred in Sep- 
tember, [886. One of the cabinet ministers of Liberia arrived in 
England on business and did me the honor of a visit. He had been 
but a few days in London. The weather for the time of the year was 
cold and showery. He said to me: “ Your climate is not pleasant. 
When we have wet weather the rain is warm and the breezes are re- 
freshing, but your rain is cold and chilly, and goes right through one. 
I shall return as soon as I can to the preferable climate of Monrovia.” 
And he did so, leaving Liverpool two days afterwards. I merely men- 
tion this to show the twoclimates as they appear from disinterested 
points of view. 

Some of the Liberian farmers and merchants have made for- 
tunes, and live in comfortable and even elegant style. In the month 
of July last some Liberian merchants from different parts of the Re- 
public left on board the English mail steamer on their way to Eu- 
rope, for business or pleasure. They were all colored men, born in 
the United States and had emigrated to Liberia when children. 

Mr. Stanley, the great traveler, who has often visited Liberia, 
thus speaks of the young Republic: “ The American people,” he 
says, “had evidently forgotten that it was through the philanthropy 
of their fellow-citizens that the free State of Liberia had been found- 
ed, tothe establishment of which they had contributed more than 
half a million of money to create homes and comforts for the 18,000 
free Africans they despatched to settle there. This State, which they 
might regard with honest pride, had now an area of 14,300 square 
miles, and a revenue of about £40,000 per annum.” 


Among the products of Liberia, for the table or domestic use, 
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nearly all the different kinds of grain, roots and fruits peculiar to in- 
tertropical climates thrive well. The quality of many are of the same 
kind produced by ourselves. Rice is largely cultivated by the na- 
tives, is a great staple of Africa, and the principal article of food 
of the numerous aboriginal inhabitants 

The sweet potato, cassava, yam and tania may be raised in great 
abundance with very little labor on almost every kind of land and at 
any time during the year. The cassava, when not cooked, in taste 
very much resembles that of a fresh chestnut ; when properly cooked 
itis very palatable and nutritious. The root of the yam is more fari- 
naceous and more mealy than that of the cassava, resembling the 
Irish potato. Tania, in like manner, when prepared like Irish potato, 
resembles that excellent vegetable in taste, and is very wholesome 
Almost every kind of vegetable is grown in Liberia, of which I may 
name beans, peas, cabbages, tomatoes, cucumbers, water melons, 
pumpkins, musk-melons, beets, radishes, and carrots; the absence oi 
frost assisting greatly in their development. Cabbages grow rap- 
idly and often attain the height of several feet and rarely goto seed 
t] is therefore evident that any other kind of vegetable could easily 
be raised there. 

A great variety of fruit is found in Liberia, many of which are 
indigenous. The principal fruits are the orange, lime, lemon, pine- 
apple, guava, mango, plantain, cocoa-nut, tamarind, cocoa, pomegran- 
ate, cherry, and rose-apple. These grow in great abundance, and it is 
not at all an uncommon thing to see on an orange tree blossoms, buds 
young fruit and full grown fruit at the same time, so that while some 
of the oranges are ripening others are being produced. The guava 
tree, from which the celebrated jelly is made, grows abundantly 
The mango plum is a handsome tree, thrives well, and the fruit is 
about the size of an ordinary apple. The banana is well known in 
this country, and needs no reference; but here I would remark, in 
speaking of the banana, that the quantity sent to this country from 
the West Indies is simply enormous and the amount they produce 
equally surprising. They grow in favor more and more each year, 
and I have no doubt ere long we shall have, with many other fruits 
from Liberia, a plentiful supply of the favorite banana. The cocoa- 
nut tree, which sometimes rises to the height of thirty feet or more 
is perhaps the most beautiful tree of tropical climates. Other pro- 
ductions, such as coffee, ginger, pepper, sugar, ground-nuts, indigo, 
cotton, and arrowroot, are very prolific and yield large crops. Coffee 
is indigenous to Liberia, and is frequently seen wild in the woods, but 
the cultivated plant yields about the finest coffee in the world, equal- 


~~ + ar 
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ing Mocha or Java. The arrowroot tree (a tender plant) grows to 
the height of two or three feet. But one of the most important pro- 
ductions of Liberia is the palm tree, which grows about twenty feet 
high and produces an abundant supply of oil. These trees can be 
seen in any part of Liberia and are a most valuable source of revenue 
to the State and to private enterprise. In addition to the above, a 
plentiful supply of gum and frankincense is also found. The forests 
of Liberia produce most valuable timber—rosewood, mulberry, ma- 
hogany, oak, saffron, hickory, poplar, and the celebrated gum elastic 
or rubber tree. The latter is now in great requisition, and is largely 
used in the various industries of the world. Medicinal plants of all 
kinds abound, and the Crofton (¢ig/ium, from the seed of which the 
croton oil is extracted, is very plentiful. 

The principal domesticated animals are bullocks or beeves, cows, 
goats, swine, geese, turkeys, ducks and chickens. Beevesare brought 
into the settlement for sale by the natives, and they are sometimes 
raised by citizens. Cows are numerous, but they do not give much 
milk. Some of the cows, which are brought from the interior, one 
or two hundred miles from the coast, are as large as ordinary cows in 
the United States, but they do not give so much milk. If properly 
attended to, however, I think they would afford milk much mor 
plentifully. Sheep and goats can be raised in Liberia as easily as in 
any other part of the world, and they both afford good, wholesom« 
animal food. The sheep are covered with hair instead of wool The 
goats furnish very good milk. Swine do not thrive so well in Liberia 
as in some parts of the United States. Within a few years past tur- 
keys have become much more plentiful than they formerly were 
Perhaps in no other part of the world can chickens be raised mor 
easily and more plentifully than in Liberia. With very little troubk 
every family may always have a sufficient st 


ipply of chickens. Horses 
are numerous in the interior, three hundred miles from the coast, but 
q 


they do not thrive well in the settlements, perhaps in consequence 


principally of the want of proper management. They are occasion- 
ally brought down by the natives, and some of them are very beauti- 
ful, They are seldom more than twelve hands high, but they can 
} 
t 


rarely be used to much advantage as draft animals in the present set- 


tlements of Liberia. But for all necessary purposes the native oxen 
can be used as a substitute for horses. Some of the small bullocks 


can be seen broken to the yoke and working steadily and effectively 
The Liberians, however, have not yet given so much attention to the 
breaking and working of horses and oxen as they ought to have done 
I trust that the time may not be far distant when the plow and the 


cart will be much more extensively used than at present. 
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I will now speak of the climate of Liberia. Being within a few 
degrees of the Equator, of course the nature of the climate is essen- 
tially different from that of the United States, the vicissitudes of 
spring, summer, autumn and winter not being experienced in the 
equatorial regions of the earth, there being continued summer 
weather throughout the year, interrupted only by occasional slight 
variations in the state of the atmosphere, caused by the greater 
strength of the ordinary breezes, and by clouds and rain, which latter 
prevail so much more during one-half of the year than during the 
other half as to give rise to the usually recognized division of the 
year into two seasons—the wet or rainy season and the dry season, or 
in common parlance “the rains’’ and “the dries,” the former ot 
which answers nearly to summer and autumn and the latter to winter 
and spring in temperate latitudes. This unqualified and somewhat 
arbitrary division of the year, however, has led many persons into 
error respectiug the real state of the weather during the two seasons, 
some supposing that during the rainy season more or less rain falls 
during tne six months beginning with May than during the remain- 
ing six months beginning with November It is difficult, however, 
to determine at what time each of the two seasons actually com 
mences and closes. Asa general rule the middle of May may be set 
down as the beginning of the rainy season, and the middle of No- 
vember as that of the dry season 

There are no very large rivers in Liberia, and though some of 
them are from one-fourth to three-fourths of a mile wide for fifty miles 


or more from their entrance into! he ocean, yet some of them are 


not navigable a greater distance than twenty miles, the navigation 


being obstructed by rapids. The St. Paul's, the St. John's, and the 
Junk are the largest, and indeed they are the only rivers of any con- 
siderable length or width. 

The other principal rivers are the Gallinas, the Cape Mount, th 
Mechlin, the New Cess, the Grand Cess, the Sanguin, the Sinoe, and 
the Grand Sesters. Some of these present a bold appearance attheir 
mouths, but they are all comparatively short, and none of them ars 
navigable for boats, or even for canoes, more than twenty or thirty 
miles, without obstruction by rocks or rapids. The St. Paul’ 
is a beautiful stream of water. It is three-fourths of a mile in 
widest part (at Caldwell), and about three-eighths of a mile wide at 
Mills. Burg, about fourteen miles from its mouth. The banks of this 
river rise from ten to twenty feet above the water, and, except in 
places that have been cleared, they are covered with large forest 


trees, among which may be seen the graceful palm, rearing aloft its 
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green tufted head, and standing in all its pride and beauty, the orna 
ment and the glory of its native land. The St. Paul's is perhaps the 
longest river in Liberia. It is studded with meny beautiful islands, 
abounding in camwood, palm and several other valuable forest trees, 
and its banks furnish many beautiful sites for residences. Many na- 
tive hamlets may be seen on the banks of this lovely river, the homes 
of the untutored children of the forest, the benighted sons and 
daughters of Africa. The St. Paul’s separates about three miles from 
its mouth. The principal stream rolls on towards the ocean, while 
the other fork flows in a southeasterly direction, almost parallel with 
the beach, and unites with the little Mesurado river near its mouth 
and thus an island is formed about eight miles long and from one to 
two in width, called Bushrod Island. This latter fork of the river is 
called Stockton Creek, in honor of Commodore Stockton, who kindly 
aided in effecting the first purchase of territory. The St. John’s 
river is also a beautiful stream. It is about sixty miles southeast of 
the St. Paul's, and it flows through that part of Liberia known as the 
Grand Bassa country. At the widest point it is nearly, or quite, a 
mile wide. Its length, however, is supposed to be less than that of 
the St. Paui’s. The St. John’s is also studded with numerous islands, 
the largest of which is Factory Island, about three miles from its 
mouth. The banks of this river also rise considerably above the 
water, and the land bordering on it is also very productive. 

The appearance of the country along the banks of these rivers 
and of the numerous little islands which they form, is highly pictur- 
esque. The banks of the St. Paul’s and the St. John’s in many 
places present encouraging scenes of agricultural industry, showing 
the hand:work of a people whose social condition is vastiy superior 
to that of their aboriginal neighbors. and whoare thus placing before 
the natives illustrations of the great superiority of the habits of civilized 
nations to their own customs, and examples which must eventually 
exert a powerful influence on the minds and practice of the contigu- 
ous native tribes, And thus, while the mind of the traveler is op- 
pressed by the melancholy consideration of the moral and intellec- 
tual darkness of the scattered tribes of human beings, whose desolate 
looking hamlets {requently meet his view, as he wends his way amid 
the dense forests of the uncultivated hills and dales of Africa, he is 
encouraged to believe that the time will come when this extensive 
wilderness shall be made glad by the labors of industrious agricultur- 
ists, and when this vast desert of intellectual and moral degradation 
“ shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 


Monrovia is the largest anc oldest of all the settlements, and it 
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is the metropolis and the seat of government of the Republic. It is 
located near the mouth of the Mesurado river (a small stream about 
fifteen miles long), about four miles southeast of the entrance of the 
St. Paul's river into the ocean, on an elevated site immediately in the 
rear of Cape Mesurado. The highest part of the hill on which the 
city stands, and which is near its center, is about eighty feet above 
the level of the ocean and about three-fourths of a mile from the 
summit of the cape, which is about 250 feet above the sea. Cape Mesu- 
rado is a bold promontory covered with masses of forest trees and 
dense undergrowth, except in places that have been cleared. On the 
summit of the cape is a light-house and a fort, and along the sleping 
declivity toward the city there are several cleared lots, on which 
small houses have been erected in some parts, affording very pleasant 
places of residence. The greater part of the promoGntory, however, 
is very rocky. The course of the coast rorth of the cape forms a 
kind of bay, which generally affords safe anchorage for vessels, and 
the cove near the base of the cape affords as good a landing on the 
beach as can be found on almost any other part of the coast. 

The city of Monrovia, although more compact than any of the 
other settlements of Liberia, occupies a considerable extent of ground, 
being about one mile in length. It is laid out with as much reg- 
ularity as the location will allow, and the streets, of which there 
are about fifteen in number, have received regular names. The 
city is divided into lots. of one-fourth of an acre, and most of the 
dwelling houses have a lot attached to each of them. Most of the 
lots and several of the streets are adorned with various tropical fruit 
trees, and some of the gardens present a handsome appearance. The 
houses are two full stories. Many of them are substantially built of 
stone or brick, and some of the best houses are built partly of both 
of these materials. There are four commodious stone houses for 
public worship in the city, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal and Presby- 
terian, nearly all of the professing Christians in the place being attach- 
ed to one or the other of these religious denominations. Atthe base 
of the hill, on which stand the principal dwelling houses, there are 
several large stone buildings, which are occupied as stores and ware- 
houses. The dwellings of many of the citizens of Monrovia are not 
only comfortably but elegantly furnished, and some of the residents 
of this little bustling metropolis live in a style of ease and affluence 
which does not comport with the contracted views of those persons 
who regard a residence in Africa as necessarily associated with the 
entire privation of the good things of this life. The population is 
about 5,000, exclusive of native children and youths who reside in the 
families of the citizens. 
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Some two millions of natives willingly acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of Liberia. One of the most important is the Kroo tribe, ex- 
tending from Bassa to the Cavalla river, including the Greboes. They 
are all free men. They do not tolerate domestic slavery. They have 
never been known to enslave each other. They preferred in the days 
of the slave trade to kill the criminals of their own tribe to selling 
them into slavery. No commercial operations can be carried on in 
West Africa, from Sierra Leone to Loando, without the Kroomen, 
and they are all taken from Liberian territory. Thousands of them 
have been away as sailors in merchant and naval ships, and having 
visited all points in West, South and East Africa—traveling even to 
India and China—have returned to their homes anxious to see thei 
country improved, and proud of a flag representing a Negro nation- 
ality. Then Liberia has in her interior the great Mandingo tribe, ex 
tending from the St. Paul's river to Lake Chad. Samudu, the new 
Mahdi, a Mandingo, is by birth almost a Liberian, having been born 
near the eastern borders of Liberian territory. Besides, there are the 
intermediate tribes, Pessahs, Golahs, Bassas, &c., agriculturists and 
traders. 

The American Colonization Society must feel greatly strengthen- 
edin its work. It has achieved what no other philanthropical agency 
in modern times has accomplished, and what, perhaps, no nation 
could have effected, viz.:the giv to the Negro an independent home 


ng t 
in the land of his fathers, where he has unlimited scope for develop- 
ment and expansion. Had Liberia been the colony of a powerful 
government, political and commercial jealousies and the purposes of 
party spirit might have prevented the surrender of the colony to the 
absolute control of the colonists. Hayti had to fight for her inde- 
pendence. It is not practicable for Great Britain to give up Jamaica 
or Barbadoes, or Sierra Leone, or Lagos. But the American Coloni- 
zation Society founced a nation, and continues to strengthen it So 
God takes the weak things of the earth to confound the things that 
are mighty 

The Republic of Liberia now stands before the world the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of the founders of the American Volonization So- 
ciety, and in many respects more than the realization. Its effect upon 
that great country is not to be estimated solely by the six hundred 
miles of coast which it has brought under civilized law. A sea of 
influence has been created, to which rivulets and large streams are 
attracted irom the distant interior; and up those streams, for a con- 
siderable distance, a tide of regeneration continually flows. Far be- 


yond the range of the recognized limits of Liberia, hundreds of miles 
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away from the coast, I have witnessed the effects of American civili- 
zation, not only in the articles of American manufacture, which I 
have been surprised to see in those remote districts, but in the intel- 
ligible use of the Enplish language which I have encountered in the 
far inland regions, all going out from Liberia. None can calcu 

late the widespread results of a single channel of wholesome influ- 
ence. Travelers in Syria tell us that Damascus owes its fertility and 
beauty to one single stream—the river Abana. Without that litue 
river the charm ani glory of Damascus would disappear. It would 
be a city ina desert. Sothe influence of Liberia, insignificant as it 
may seem, is the increasing source of beauty and fertility, of civiliza- 
tion and progress to West and Central Africa. 


pbirites A » 


AFRICA’S BRIGHT FUTURE,’ 


The act just performed, my friends, is in itself, without associat- 
ing it with any other thought, one of no small moment; but consid- 
ered in connection with this day’s anniversary, its peculiar significance 
cannot fail to attract attention. We commemorate to-day the fitty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of light in these regions of gross 
darkness; and in considering the present occurrence—the laying of 
the corner stone of Epiphany Hail—which is the outcome of that 
great event, the mind naturally reverts to it. Let us then, for a fer 
moments, yield to the reflection which forces itself upon us. 

As with Israel of old, so with the race with which we, my dear 
friends and fellow-citizens, are identified. The hand of Providence 
is unmistakably guiding this race and causing all events to conspir¢ 
to develop His purposes concerning it. There is evidently a great 
future before us. Questions as to the past history of the Negro race 
have been warmly discussed and numerous opinions advanced /7 
and con. Now it strikes me that we need not trouble ourselves to try 
to reconcile the conflicting opinions with regard to our past history 
The great work which demands all our energies, talents, and sacrifi 
ces is the redemption of the race from its present condition of degra 
dation and sin. And in this work we have better encouragement than 
that derived from ancient history; for whether Negroes have ever 
ascended to the pinnacle of fame accredited to them by some, or have 
always been groping in the dark, as others insist, important events 


*From Bishop Ferguson's address at the laying of the corner-ston> of Epi- 
phany Hall, Cepe Palmas on Friday, February 22d, 1889 
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are occurring which are unmistakable evidences that God is directing 
a train of circumstances which are to develop His purposes concern- 
ing the race. We have no definite knowledge as to what His pur- 
poses are; we know not the great blessings that are to follow Ethio- 
pia’s stretching out her hands unto God, but we do know that the re- 
sults to be consummated will be worthy of the plans devised by so 
great a God as our God is. 

If must, therefore, be a matter of no small importance with us to 
notice these events. See how the eyes of the civilized world are now 
turned to Africa; the “grab” for territorial possessions, as an English 
writer terms it; the exploring expeditions that are penetrating its vast 
interior; the railroad projects, trading companies, and, above all, the 
missionary adventures, penetrating to the very heart of the Continent, 
and planting the standard of our holy religion in the strongnolds of 
the prince of darkness. We are watching these events with special 
reference to God's plans concerning the race. Even those occur 
rences which seem to our short-sightedness to be most adverse are 
often best calculated to promote the desired end. 

*‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

It seemed a sad misfortune for Africa when her sons and daugh- 
ters were ruthlessly torn from her breast during two of the darkest 
centuries that have passed over her; but as in the case of, the patri- 
arch Jacob, Joseph was carried away that he might be the means of 
saving his father and brethren from famine, so has God wonderfully 
brought it to pass in our case. The event we commemorate to-day 
points to this fact. It is the anniversary of the return of Afric’s sons 
to their fatherland! On this day fifty-five years ago a meeting be- 
tween brothers of the same raee—the same blood—kith and kin—the 
one civilized and the other savage, notwithstanding—took place after 
a long period of separation! The great epiphany or manifestation of 
the light of civilization and Christianity began at that time. The 
standard of the religion of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, was then 
erected, in token that He would possess this land, which had been 
long, long ago given to Him as His heritage forever. “Ask of Me, 
and I shall give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” 

Here are we, the descendants of those brave pioneers, who dared 
to face all the odds that were against them in founding this home. 
and also the descendants of those noble men—lords of the soil—who 
opened their arms and received their brethren from exile, and gave 
them a share in the inheritance from their common Father. This 
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land of great possibilities will be just what we are pleased to make it 
—a delightsome habitation; the garden of the Lord; or stiil num 
bered among the dark places of the earth; the worse for having had 
the evils of civilization added to its savagery. 

God be praised! The prospect is bright and encouraging! If in 
no other direction, surely in that which has occasioned our present 
gathering. Here, at this central point (Epiphany Hall), may be gath- 
ered young men and boys from heathen tribes far and near, who will 
unite with their brothers returned from exile across the ocean, and 
together qualify themselves mentallly, morally, and physical!y for the 
great work of Africa's redemption. 

And here you will perceive how peculiarly significant is the co- 
incidence of the laying of this corner stone on the anniversary of the 
founding of the colony, as I stated in the outset. Here is the prom- 
ise of the perpetuation and extersion of that light which was then 
brought to these shores. When the sons of the Americo-Africans 
and those of the aboriginal Africans shall have qualified themselves. 
and joined heads and hearts and hands in a common cause, striving 
together for the salvation and upbuilding of this downtrodden race, 
then shall the phophecy of Isaiah be fulfilled: “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; they that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.”’ 


From The Lutheran Observer. 
THE RUM-CURSE IN AFRICA. 
BY REV. DAVID A. DAY. 


The one great curse now resting on this Continent like a horrid 
night-mare, is spiritous liquors brought in by unprincipled men from 
Christian countries (?) 

By the united efforts of these same civilized nations, that “open 
sore” of the world, the slave trade—as Livingstone called it—was 
in a measure healed; but a worse thing has come upon us. Instead 
of an “open sore,” these would- be physcians have left a filthy ulcer, 
rotten and foul, which poisons the system, and changes the blood of 
Africa's tribes into corruption and the body into putridness. 

The slave trade, spite of the lurid light of burning villages, the 
tears, pangs, heartaches, and all the untoid horrors of the miserable 
traffic, had its modifying features. The man torn from his home and 
kindred and sent over the sea to labor for strangers—“ to have his 
life made bitter with hard bondage’—might still learn of his Saviour 
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aid in His death sive his soul alive; but here is a monster evil—a hor- 
rible leprosy—deliberately and wickedly brought to us from the en- 
lightenment (?) of the earth, which damns soul and body alike. 
Is God's Word true? Yea verily. Then “woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink.” “God will judge the people righteously and govern 
the nations upon earth.” 

The Christian world sends up a cry of horror atthe murder of 
Bishop Hannington, and stands aghast at the untimely death of 
Bartelott, and at the same time sends floods of rum to kill off the 
natives by wholetribes. We pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,” and now and 
then senda missionary in the cabin of a ship, while we fill the entire 
hold with rum. We hi-ea little six-by-eight room at reduced rates 
for a man and his Bible, while the remainder of the ship is filled with 
the devil's most effectual weapon, and then wonder why the mission- 
ary gets on so slowly in his work of saving souls and teaching people 
the way ol life 

Not very long ago I sat on board of a boat at one of the promi 
nent African ports, and saw landed ona single Sabbath from two 
large steamers about 40,coo cases of gin, twelve bottles in a case 
One missionary and 40,030 cases of gin coming in at the same time 
think of it! How manv scores of vessels come withthe gin, but not 
even the one missionary! Do you wonder at the unutterable loneli- 
ness which crept over him? Behind a Continent waitirg forthe gos- 
pel—before him an ocean dotted with ships loaded with rum! “Oh, 
Lord, how long! how long!” These people have asked a fish and we 
have given a serpent to bite them to death. 

Togive an idea of the gigantic proportions of the rum trade, look 
at the following table of statistics collected in 1887 at the Island of 
Madeira, where nearly all vessels from America and Europe to West 
and South Africa call It represents only part of the amount ship 
ped in one week, and that only to the west and south 

960,000 cases of gin; 24,000 butts of rum; 30,009 cases of brandy; 
28,000 cases of Irish whiskey: 800,000 demijohns of rum; 36,000 bar- 


rels of rum; 30,000 cases of Old Tom; 15,000 barrels of absinthe; 800 
barrels of ale and beer; 669 barre!s of claret; 509 barrels of port wine. 

The mind sickens, the heart grows faint, as the awful picture 
unfolds and brings into view the terrible curse wrought on humanity 
by this Stygian flood, whose roar may be heard rising in horrible 
chorus, ming]l:d with the dying groans of the blighted andthe dam- 
ned. fo paint a scene like this, one needs to dip his pen in the black- 
ness of perdition, 

All along the coasts, in every port, at every river mouth, in 


every town and hamlet, following the streams and lines of travel 
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interiorward, liquors from other countries are being dispensed whole- 
sale and retail. Anywhere and everywhere one comes across little 
low, dingy cabins, some of thatch, some of rough boards, in which 
arranged on shelves are rowsof black bottles, which have been bought 
from the great warehouse on the wharf. “Pure Brandy.” “Holland 
Gin"—the first ata dollar, the latter at sixty centsa bottle, giving 
a profit of from seventy to one hundred per cent. after paying all 
duties, shipments, etc. 

In some sectionsof the country the demijohn of rum and the 
case of gin has become the unit on which are reckoned all values of 
food, produce and labor. 

A few years ago | made a seventy mile tour through the Bassa 
country, and found that not a fowl! could be bought ora kroo of rice 
purchased, because the demand was for rum. Not quite every ves- 
tige of humanity had been blotted out, and enough was given me to 
eat, otherwise I could not have mace the trip, though I had cloth, 
kettles and articles of legitimate trade in ample amounts to pay my 
way. A few years more, and that once thriving country will be de- 
populated, as whole towns are dying, and squalid want reigns where, 
before rum found its way there, was rice and cassavain abundance. 
Intoxicants are bad enough in the temperate zones, but here in the 
trupics their effect is simply horrible. Not only do the pagans 


drink it in vast quanities but whatever civilization there may be is 


being bleared and bloated by the excessive use of these vile impor- 


tations. Travel along the coast and visit the families of th 
towns, from the highest to the lowest grade. In one place you are 


offered champagne, in another Hollands, or may be your choice of 


} 


halfa dozen. At one place it is brought in handsome decanters | 


by 
servants in Spotless white; at another in a dirty jug by an almost 
nude boy; or may be it is offered from a cracked pitcher which is 
placed on the table with a rusty tin-cup, and you are invited to help 
yourself. The majority of clerks and traders indulge in it freely, and 
malaria fed by the bottle soon does its work. “Died of brandy and 
water” might truthfully be inscribed over many of the unknown 
graves of white men who have died on this “West coast of Africa.’ 
When I first landed here a physician said to me, “Unless you 
take a glass of brandy in the morning you cannot live.” I replied, 
~ I can at least die a natural death.” That doctor followed his own 
prescription, and has long since gone to swell the great host of the 
lost through strong drink, On one occasion I was handsomely en 
tertained at the splendid home of a prominent English official, who 
told me that water was unhealthy, and that he had not tasted it for 
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years. He put brandy in his coffee and tea— drank it night and day. 
Poor deluded man! he, too soon died the drunkard’s death. These 
are a few instances—they might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The world glorified Stanley for his daring and persistent courage 
in opening up the “Dark Continent,” and then the nations united to 
form a Congo State in the interest of commerce. What might have 
become a blessing has become a curse, and Africa would be a _ thous- 
and times better off had Stanley never seen it. He has only opened 
up new inlets for rum, and unless God in some way sends help, the 
magniiicant Congo basin—the Garden of Africa—will be blasted as 
by fire. 

We spend money I|:ke waterto open new roads for this nefarious 
trade. We arm men with “Maxim” guns to force their way into the 
interior. We dotothem what must be in the sight of God heinous 
crimes. Some time ago, a military company from the United States 
asked permission from the English Government to visit the country, 
with arms and in uniform; but the request was, of course, not grant- 
ed. Wearm troops and send them into Africa with no permission. 
Have these people no rights? No wonder they curse Christianity, 
and the very name sounds like mockeryto them. 

My soul loathes a task like this, and grieves over the time spent; 
but no truthful man can sit quietly down without lifting his voice in 
protest. The first sound that greets his ear when he arrives is the 
roar of the river of pestilence whose headwaters is in the country that 
sent him out. With the superstition of the ages on one side and rum 
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on the other, what wonder that between the upper and nether mil 


stone the missionary is not ground to powder 

Well has a prominent New York newspaper said, that what is 
being done in Africa in the name of commerce, isa world crime, 
of a character so colossal—of an immorality so shameless and pro- 
found—that if it could be regarded as atype of nineteenth century 
civilization, it would be necessary to denounce that civilization as 
a horrible sham and conspicuous failure. 

Cannot Christian nations see what the end of all this must be, 
or in their greedy demands for new fields of trade have their eyes 


become blinded? Vessels are sent here with cloth, kettles, beads 


and rum, which are offered in exchange for oil, rubber, ivory, kerne!s 
and other products. At first only a small amount of rum is called 
for, but each time the demand grows stronger, while less cloth is 
called for It will continue so until the native, diseased, ruined, d« 


based in body and mind, will be exterminated, and these fields for 


commerce be left desolate 














We arraign the rum traffic before the bar of opinion in Europe 
and America—in the name of God and millions of Africans charge it 
with being tne destroyer of legitimate trade, with being antagonistic to 
every effort to civilize these tribes, and the unrelenting enemy of all 
good, It engenders strife, stirs up wars, degrades and debases the 
mind, and sows seed of disease and death, It robs the Negro of his 
money, steals his manhood, and sends his soul to perdition, In the 
name of God, let Christian people everywhere raise their voices against 
the most horrible crime which has ever been committed against a race. 
Pray God to save uS from the curse! Vote temperance—preach tem- 
perance. 

Mohammedanism is making tapid strides; and if Christian coun- 
tries cannot and will not lend their influence to prevent the importa- 
tion of rum—if we cannot have the Cross without the shame of the 
rum curse—let us have the Crescent: give us anything rather than 
rum, 


DR. EDWARD W. BLYDEN 


Arrived in New York, from Liberia via England, in the White 
Star steamer Pritannic, August 2, and he has spent most of the time 
since in Philadelphia and Washington. On the 13th of September, he 
attended, by invitation, a meeting of the Pennsylvania Co!onization 
Society, and gave information about Liberia, and described the vari- 
ous efforts for the occupation of Africa being made by Euro 


p “ans, 
pointing out that there is no agency, whether philanthropic or com- 
mercial, which is so well adapted to the work of Africa’s regeneration 
as the American Colonization Society, in its plan of returning to that 
country, civilized aod Christianized descendants of Africa, to take 


possession and build up the land of their fathers. 


PROGRESS IN LIBERIA 


The following circular has been sent us for publication from Libe- 
ria. The Ricks Institute, founded about two years ago by Mr. Moses 
Ricks, a Negro, a native of Petersburg, Va., sent to Liberia under the 
auspiccs of the American Colonization Society in 1853, is one of those 


evidences of the growing self-reliance among the people of that ris- 
ing Republic, which are cheering to her friends in this country Mr. 
Ricks is a prominent member of the Baptist Church, which has for 


several years been carrying on its operations and extending its Chris- 
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tian influence among the Aborigines without any pecuniary help from 
this country. 

This spirit of progress seems to be pervading all the denomina- 
tions. The last mail brought us intelligence that Mr. Witherspoon, 
an Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Monrovia, has just completed 
at his own expense, near his farm on the Mesurado river, a church 
edifice, which he has presented to the Presbyterians. 

The church buildings erected by Mr. M. T. DeCoursey and Sen- 
ator Coleman of the St. Paul's river, for the use of the Episcopalians, 
have already been reported in these pages. 

he Ricks Institute is under the management of a local Board 
of Trustees, chiefly members of the Baptist Church. The Faculty 
are Baptist ministers. 

Rev. John S. Washington, the General Superintendent, emigra- 
ted to Liberia, when a child, with his parents, and grew up with no 
regular school training, but in constant intercourse with the natives, 
several of whose languages he has mastered. Kev. Robert B. Rich- 
ardson was born in Liberia, and educated at Liberia College. Rev. 
lames O. Hayes was educated at Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C 
Dauda Kana, is a Mandingo, born at Musardu, who, under the teach- 
ing of Mr. Washington, left Mohommedanism and joined the Bap- 
tist Church, without impairing his influence among his own people. 

This Institution includes among its pupils aborigines and colon- 
ists, and is working away from the coast towards the interior. The 
industrial feature of its operations is made prominent. We are re- 
quested to solicit on its behalf farming and mechanical implements, 
and books of all kinds for the library and the school room. Any 
books or tools sent to this office or to Monrovia, Liberia, care o/ 
Hon C. T. O. King, will be duly forwarded to the Institute. 

** Ricks INSTITUTE.—An institution founded by Africans for the religious, 
literary, mechanical and agricultural training of African youth, is located about 
eight miles back from the St. Paul’s river, Liberia, and eighteen miles from 
Monrovia, on the main road to the interior. The soil is fertile, the air is salubri 
ous, and good water plentiful. 

‘‘ Tue Facutty.—Rev. John S. Washington, General Superintendent, Rev. 
Robert B. Richardson, Principal, Rev. James O. Hayes, Tutor, Dauda Kana, 
Teacher of Arabic and Native Languages, 

** Srupies.—FPRIMARY DEPARTMENT: Spelling, Reading, Geography, Pen 
manship, Mental Arithmetic, and Scripture Lessons. INTERMEDIATE DEPART- 
MENT.—Advanced Reading, Penmanship, English Grammar, Geography, High 
er Arithmetic, Algebra, Latin, Arabic, Vey and Mandingo, History of Liberia, 
General History, Eng!ish Composition and Declamation, Vocal Music, and Scrip- 
ture Lessons. Industrial teaching and exercise every day throughout each term 
Three months constitute a term. 

“ TermMs.—Primary Department: 10,/1 One pound ten shillings, or seven 
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dollars and twenty cents perterm. Intermediate: £2, Two pounds, or nine dol- 
lars and sixty cents perterm. Lodging, fuel, washing and board furnished. Stu- 
dents are admitted from the age of seven years. 

** The Bible is used as a text{book, but no religious test is required of applicants 
for admission. Good moral character and sound physical health are the only in- 
dispensable requisites 

**Applications for admission should be made to the General Superintendent, 

JOHN S. WASHINGTON, 
Virginia, Liberia, West Africa 


DR.JAMES HALL.* 
BY HON. JOHN H. B, LATROBE. 


My long acquaintance, personally and officially, with Dr. Hall, since 1833> 
requires at my hands a notice of him, now that he has passed away and while it is 
still in my power to do justice to one whose rare and peculiar services must al 
ways connect him with the history of Colonization. 

The connection of Dr. Hall with Colonization may be said to form an episod: 
in its history. Having no part in the proceedings that originated it,—never at any 
time participating in the sanguine views of many of its friends—more interest: 
in the Negro race than in the removal of any part of it to Africa,—circumstances 
nevertheless reSulted in placing Dr. Hallin a field where his great usefulness 
gave him the reputation that n »w attaches to his memory. 

One of the earliest, most efficient and eminent of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society was the late General Rubert Goodloe Harper. Read- 
ing law in his office, I met there the late Dr. Eli Ayres, who with Captain Robert 
F. Stockton, purchased from the native kings the site on which Monrovia now 
stands; and I obtained from him the information that enabled me to draw th« 
first map of Liberia. This was engraved; and when the proof was received th 
name was given that has ever since been retained. While the map was being 
prepared, Dr. Ayres was turned over to me, as it were; and his vivid descriptions 
of Cape Palmas as a site for a colony impressed me so strongly that when, subse- 
quently, I became a delegate, in 1828, to the annual meeting of the American 
Colonization Society, I offered a resolution suggesting the establishment of a colo- 
ny there, and advocated it by repeating all that I had learned from Dr. Ayres. I 
mention this, not only to account for the accuracy of my description of a locality 
that I had never seen, but, mainly, to do justice to one of the truest of the early 
friends of the colonization cause. My only merit was in my appreciation of the 
intelligence and judgment of my informant 

Dr. Hall’s first appearance in this connection was in 1831, when he took pe 
sage in the schooner Orion from Baltimore, the first vessel that the Maryland Siate 
Colonization Society,—then acting as a voluntary association on the principle of 
independent state actisn,—sent to Monrovia with emigrants for Liberia. Dr. 
Hall’s health had been for some time feeble, and he went to Africa in the expect 
ation that the sea-voyage and a change of climate would improve it. A thorough- 
ly educated physician, he had no sooner landed than he was appreciated, and a: 
once entered the service of the American Colonization Society. Those were days 





* Died at his home, Claremont, near Elkridge Landing, Howard County, Maryland, 


August 31, 1889, Aged 87 years. 
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to be mad ailable; and it was not long before Dr. 
lithe Wargaret Ah , a small schooner that friends 
utilized on the coast. Here he had, among other 





books, one containing the report of the proceedings of the American Colonization 
Society of 1828. Itso happened that when reading this, the schooner lay be 
med opposite Cape Palmas, and it came into the Doctor’s head to go on shore 
and see for himself how far the description of the mover of the resolution already 
referred to corresponded with the truth; the result being a letter to Dr. Ayres 
who was Secretary of the State Society when Dr. Hall took passage in the Orion 
All that had been said of Cape Paln vas not only verified, but was emphasized 
cally, that when the letter re 1 Baltimore, after Dr. Ayres had 
iis office, and came into the ha t the committee having the selection 
for a settlement, there wa ») hesitation in adopting Cape Palmas. 
Hall therefore is to be credited the selection of the site of Maryland 
where was to be displayed t remarkable talent which fully justifies 
egarded as one of tho " leserve to be considered leaders among 
men 
The selection of the site having been made, the next thing was to choose a 
person to conduct the emigrants to territory still to be purchased from the natives, 
ind to establish the settlement. The was no want of good men willing to unde 
take the work; but no one had yet been suggested fit for the grave responsibilities 
involved 
This was the condition of things, when I was told that a stranger wanted to 


see me at Dr. Nathan R. Sn 
uated, feeble | 


Washington to sett] 





man, 


me 


who said 





Here I fou 
he had from Africa 


xaccounts with the American Colonization Society 


ith’s. 1 nd an atten 


mn his way to 


just la 


This was Dr. Hall, whom I had never seen before, having been absent when he 
sailed in the n. 1 well remember, that he had fo sooner told me that he had 
just arrived from Africa, than, without waiting to learn the particulars of the visit 
to Washington, I asked if he was ready to go back at once, and found a settle 
ment at Cape Palmas. ‘I an is | instant reply; He then hesitated and 
led, ** But I must go first to New Hampshire to see two children that I have at 
Clare: t tl Much 1 ' twe us; but the effect of « onver- 
tion is | givet I k tl I reg i the advent of Dr. Hall in the light 
ofaG er in tI I t All this was reported to tl Board of 
Manag Dr. H Ap] t gent of the Maryland State ‘ nization 
S ty, j 5 tion of the excedition,—on the 27th of 
November, 1 ft Balt brig 4 nd on the itth February, 
1834 t ! in tl t Palmas, engaged in carrying out th: 
scope f} tter to Dr. Ayres, wv vears before 
On the 2 f May, 1834, affe already assumed the appearance of a 
settleme I ] s with the natives had been tle 
when Dr. H ay to hav k keynote of his administration by 
issuing f g P ul g, alt numeration of the many 
re isons f kfulness, thus 
Being t ssed w p sense of favor so signally bestowed 
upon us by the gre f Events, I do hereby appoint Friday, the fourth 
of July next, a ic thanksgiving ana prayer, and I do reque s+ that all 
the inhabitants of wi n that day, cease from unnecessary labor; 
and that they will assemble at our usual place of public worship and ‘here join in 
thanks to Almighty God for His abundant mercies and special 











Dr. James Hall. 


favor bestowed upon us individually and as a 
numerous offences according to His rev: ind the dictates of our 
sciences ; that we earnest 7 
providence, and that He may so endow 
to Him, beneficial to 
morable and profitable as members of thi 


Palmas, this 2oth 





HALL, 





of the territory from 


them,--his personal bravery 
-his judgment in carrying 


» guide in founding a na 








beyond the limits of 


Hall’s surprising of endurance had its extent, and ; 


the Society had no alternative | 





of Managers when t 





to his arrival in I 








whose volumes deposit 
Society prove his ability in yet another 
rector in the American 


the cause and with Liberia ceased 








I cannot close this notice without saying, t 
and brave and reliable man, Dr. James Ha 
grateful recollection that 
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From The Charieston S. C. News. 


TALK WITH AN EX-ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Hon. H. W. Grimes, ex-attorney general of the Republic of Libe- 
ria, on a visit to Charleston, was seen yesterday by a Reporter for the 
News, and in the course of an interview gave much interesting 
information regarding the present condition and prospects of the 
little African Republic. Lawyer Grimes is a native of Barbadoes, 
came to America when he was 20 years old, and in a few months af- 
terwards, in 1878, went to Liberia, where he has since resided. He 
was admitted to the Bar in that country, and, after practicing two 
years, as the law required, stood his examination and was admitted to 
practice inthe Supreme Court. He was commissioned Attorney Gen- 
eral in 1883, but finding that his private practice yielded him much 
more revenue than the ofhcial salary, he resigned after a few months. 
He has held several other judicial offices since that time, and has 
been engaged in practice at Monrovia. He has been travelling in 
this country for the past few months, and has delivered a series of 
lectures at various places in the South with much success. 

“ What do you think of Liberia as a colonization point for the 
colored race in this country?” asked the reporter. 

‘{ think the Asor scheme would have been very successful had 
it been kept up,” was the reply. ‘“‘ The people who Weat there on the 
vesse! are doing well. Of course there are some who would not 
thrive anywhere, and these have not done much, but others have 
been very successful. The last session of the Legislature granted a 
bounty to Clement Irons for building a steamboat, which was suc- 
cessfully run on the river at Monrovia. Numbers of attempts have 
been made to run a boat on the St. Paul's river, but none succeeded 
until Irons, who is a skilled mechanic, built his. The boat is named 
the Sarah Ann /rons, and is a finecraft. Scott Daniels and Tyler are 
also doing well, Moss Stevens is now a Baptist preacher, and is suc- 
ceeding in his new calling. 

“ Liberia,” he continued, “I am sure, has a future before her, 
although there are a number of things to remedy. In my opinion the 
Government is at present too complex, and should be simplified. The 
whole country has improved very much since the people have taken 
more to agriculture. | was told, just before I sailed for America, 
that the output of coffee for the present year would exceed 1,500,000 
pounds. This crop is all handled by one or two firms, and is shipped 
to England and Germany chiefly, very little of it finding its way to 
America on account of the slow communication between the two 
countries. There is only one firm that trades directly with this coun- 
try, and it sends cut a vessel every three or four months. These are 
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sailing vessels, however, and as the time of the voyage is uncertain the 
trade is naturally limited. Coffee is the chief product of the country, 
although palm oil and other products of the tropics are shipped in 
small quantities. The profit on the latter is small, however, owing to 
the general condition cof the market. 

“ The population of the Republic is about a million, of which 
about 20,000 are Americo-Liberians, or their descendants. 
There are a great many Mohammedans among the natives, 
The natives cannot understand the inconsistencies of Christians. 
and consequently the latter faith has much difficulty in 
securing a permanent hold on them. There are Episcopal, Meth- 
dist, Presbyterian and Baptist churches, and some few Lutherans in 
Liberia. 

“ Nearly all of the imports now come from Europe, as the trade 
with America cannot be developed without a steam line. The people 
prefer American goods, however, and get them from Germany in many 
cases,” 

Lawyer Grimes has with him a number of specimens of 
work done in Liberia, and the little Republic evidently boasts of 
skilled mechanics. Their work in ivory, tortoise shell and other na- 
tive material is very fine, and is, in some cases, remarkable. as it is 
all done by hand. 


From The Washington, D. C., Be 
TEN YEARS IN LIBERIA. 


I was born in Barnwell County, South Carolina, in the year 1851, 
and sailed on the bark Azer from Charleston, S. C., on the 21st day 
of Aprii, 1878, arriving at Monrovia June 4th, 1878. A wife and one 
child, my entire property that day was one dollar and fifty cents 
Every thing looked dark and gloomy to me in a strange land, but | 
trusted God and went forward. I settled about fourteen mlies from 
Monrovia and went to planting coffee and raising garden vegetables, etc. 
I have now four thousand cc fee hills bearing. I also raise stock. I have 
about four acres of land under fence and seven head of cattle in this 
enclosure, also hogs and goats. I have had a hardtime of it, it is 
true; but I would not now exchange my chance in Liberia for any in 
the United States of America, 

My farm is carried on by my wife and boys, by my means, while | 
am clerk in one of the largest business houses in the city of Monrovia, 
founded by A. Woermann, of Hamburg, Germany, in 1836. My 








122 Acknucwledgments. [Oct., 1889. | 
dear colored friends in the United States, | would be glad if you all 
could come over to this land of our forefathers, for 1 do not believe 
there is any other place for the colored race but Africa. O, come 
home, and build up an inheritance for our rising generations 
Brethren and sisters, fathers and mothers, come; here is a large 
country waiting for vou, a land of liberty, Laboring men come here 
and sometimes go back and give the country a bad name; but they 
do not go to the soil, if so they would see a better time than if they 
came and simply sat down for a few days, Because no Cars are seen, 
they get cissatisfied, and in this state of mind, they return to the 
United States and circulate all manner of evil reports. | 
have lived here ten years and my hope is that God will spare me ten 


years more. 
G. S. DANIEL. 


OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


During the month of June, 1889. 
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ARTICLE 1 This Society shall be called The American Colonization Society. 


Articie 2. The objects of this Society shall be to aid the Colonization of Afri 


voluntary Colored emizrants from the United States.and to promote there the exter 


Christianity and civ ation 


ARTIOLE Every citizen of t Init ‘ » shall have paid w the fun 
Society the sum of one dollar, shal Par nber e ciety for one year fr 
of such payment Any citizen who shall have ithe sum of thirty dollars 


member for life. And any citizen paying the sun one thousand dollars, shall 
or for life. Foreigners may be made members by a vote of the Society or of the 
Articie 4 The Society shall meet annually at Washington on the third 
anuary, and at such other times and places as ld At the annu meet 
President and Vice-Presidents shall be chosen, who shall perform the duties ar 
to those offices. 
Anrricite 5. Taere shall be a Board of Dire rnposed of the Director 
of Delegates from the several Auciliary Socie : f such Societies shall t 
one Deles >and an additiona! Delega ' hundred dollars paid int 
' 


ry of this Socrety within the year ending or t December: provided 


iary shall t itled more than four De t n any one year. 
ARTICLE [he Board shall annua apy } 1¢ or more Secretaries, a 
and an Exect .omittee of seven : 10m shall, ¢2 
the Board. . . f Soci e a Director, 
dent of the i: t i s absence ‘ re ting a Chairman s 


preside. 


Art , The Board of Directors s 
the third Tuesday of January in each year, uch other times and places as it 
point, or at the request of the Executive ¢ mitte nd at the request of any three 
Auxiliary Societies, communicated to the C : } Secretary Seven Direct 
form a quorum for the transaction of business 


Executive Committee s n 4 : own appointment 


This Committee sha 


ness of the Society, ject only to such 


tution, and in the 1 *s that have been | 


i 
} 


Directors. The Secretary and Treasurer sh 
leliberate, but not to vote 


its own body; to appoint a Secretary or sur sever such offices are v 


to appoint and direct such Agents as may 


service ot ox 
every annual meeting, the Committee sha 
Board of Directors 
ARTICLE This Constitution may be ame uy proposit t t “ made 


; " 


and approved at any meeting of the Board . wr made by ary of the Auxiliary 


Societies represented in the Board of Directors, tr wpitte the Secretary and publis 


in the official paper of the Society three months before > annual meeting; provid 


amendment receive the sanction of two-thirds of the Board at its next annual mee 
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The American Colonization Society. 


DIRECTORS. 


870. Daniri Price, Esq. 
. Rev. Wirwiam H, Sreece,D. 
. R’r. Rev. H. C. Porrer. D. 2) 
Rev. Georoce W. Samson, D. D. N. 
Rev. Enwarp W.A 
Witttam Evans Guy, Esq.,.. 


DELEGATES FOR 1889 


PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SocietTy.—Arthur M. Burton Esq 
Rodert B. Davidson, Esq., Rev. Alfred L. Elwyn, John Welsh Dulles 


Esq 





'NSTRUMENTS OF THE AMERiCAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

First—AN EMIGRATION FUND, for the purpose of sending to 
Liberia, semi-annually, with the means of settlement, a well selected 
company of thrifty emigrants. 

Second —AN AGRICULTURA FuND. for supplying seeds and 


farming implements to the emigrants and settlers. 
g | £ 


Third —AN EDUCATION FuN», for the more thorough education 
of the youth of Liberia, on whom will soon devolve the task of 


conducting the Government 


EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY is ready to receive, in- 
vest and set apart, for the promotion of common-school education in 
Liberia, all such sum or sums of money as may be given or bequeath- 
ed to it for that purpose. 

Funds for LIBERIA COLLEGE may be remitted to CHARLES E, 
STEVENS, Esq., Treasurer, Boston and Aibany Kk. ii. Co., Kneeland 
Street, Boston. The best form of donations and’ bequests is “ THE 
TRUSTEES OF DONATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN LIBERIA.” 
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